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———Seee> ), 

KOTZEBUE’S ACCOUNT OF THE 

ILLNESS AND DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
IN THE aurumn oF 1790, 


Asourt ten o’clock she seemed to be in the last 
agonies. Her throat rattled, her eyes were fixed, 
and the physician, as well as myself, thought there 
was every Qh yg of approaching death. My 
friends intreated me not to stay, and see her die ; 
and reminded me, that I owed to our children the 

reservation of my life and senses. I was so stu- 
pified, that I knew not what I did. I took leave 
of my wife, who neither heard or saw me. Only 
for one moment, when I threw myself upon her, 
and pressed my burning lips to-hers, did she seem 
imsome d sensible, and returned my kiss ver 
faintly. This token of her love gave me the sud- 
den relief of tears, they streamed down my cheeks: 
I kissed her again and again, and rushed out of the 
room, in fatal conviction that these were the Jast 
kisses I ever should give this beloved wife. 

I was solicited to leave the house, but while any 
hopes of her life remained that was impossible.— 
I threw myself upon a bed in another apartment, 
where 1 continued in a state =< mind little short of 
distraction. My mother remained in the room 
with my Frederica. 

How shall I describe this long and miserable 
night ! Every moment I expected to receive the last 
fatal tidings. ° As often as I heard the door of my 

wife’s chamber open, my heart was ready to 

at ae > my breast, and all my limbs shook— 

I expected it to be the messenger of death, About 

midnight, I heard ihe seund of coffee grinding in 

the kitchen. Oh God ! this seemed an assurance 

all was over, that those who were watching with 

her had no other object of atiention remaining but 
themselves. 

Yet one more transient interval of hope was in 
store forme. Sometimes the lamp in myroom ap- 

ared nearly extinguished, and thenagain quickly 
focued bright and clear. ‘This seemed a type of 
human life, and I thought that iny beloved wife 
might revive again as the flaine of the lamp. 


Four o’clock had just struck, when I heard the 
door of the sick chamber open, and my mother’s 
footsteps x aharsyr mine. My senses were near- 
ly gone : 1 could hear my heart beat: I looked 
wildly at her as she entered—* she is séill alive,” 
were the first words she speke. What a balsam 
were they to my wounded soul! [ burst into a 
shower of heart relieving tears. 1 had no pow- 
er of speech, I could not ask a single question, 
but my mother told me, with a countenance of con- 
solation, that immediately after midnight, the 
dreadful situation in which I had left my wife be- 
gan to amend, she became easy, and had not cough- 
ed since ; she now knew every body, and had ask- 
ed several times for me. With one spring I was 
inher arms. Oh God, what a blessed change! She 
knew me, she smiled, she returned my kisses, and 
said sweetly, J can kiss thee joyfully now : awhile 
azoit was painful to me /—Sie was perfectly ra- 
tional, and assured me she found herself better. 

I waited with impatience the dawning of day, 
when I hastened to the physician, who was astoa- 
ished beyond measure te hear me say, My wife is 
stillalive. He Pree pion all soe yaa pa id 
approaching death that ared the preced- 
acaeoninll 3 and since these had subsided, he ven- 
tured to hope with mey that the crisis was pact, 
and she might yet be restored. 

He or her some medicines, with which I wil 
own | was not satisfied, since 4 couid not heip ap- 
prehending that there was grat danger of the e.- 
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ertion of taking them bringing on again the cough 
and spitting of blood. But since they were re- 
commended by both physicians, and i had great 
respect for their judgment, I yielded my own opin- 
ion, and had them prepared. . But alas! what I 
had feared actually ensued : she immediately be- 
gan again to cough. I hastened once more to the 
physicians, though with much less sanguine ne 
than before, and told them what had happened, 
when they desired that all attempts at medicine 
might be relinquished. 

Alas ! never shall I be able to banish the dread- 
ful idea, that had she been suffered to remain quiet 
that morning, and had not been disturbed in this 
way, her youth and excellent constitution might at 
length have worn out her disease. 

I sent once more to Jena, te beg my friend Dr. 
Starke’s attendance. I charged the servant to 
make the utmost possible haste, and to return in- 
stantly with the Doctor. The honest fellow, who 
loved his mistress sincerely, and who, indeed, did 
not love her ? was gone no mgre than three hours 
andahalf. He brought me a note from Dr. Starke, 
with a promise that he would be with me himself 
in the afternoon. 

It was now noon. Exhausted with fatigue and 
anguish, I had taid down on the sofa, and endea- 
voured to sleep ; but when I heard the sound of 
the horse galloping along the street, I sprang up, 
and hastened with the note into the sick chamber. 
There I found the same eympioms of approaching 
death as the evening before, the same rattling in 
the throat, the same fixed glare ef the cyes, and 
the same ir in. the countenances:of all the at-. 
tendants. ‘The looks of the physician, too, plainly 
confessed that his art could do no more for her. 

Ah! he could not!—and God would not !—Why 
he thus tore asunder one of the happiest couples 
that ever were united !—Why he ecparated souls 
that only wished to live tor each other ! Into those 
two things we are forbidden to enquire !—But oh! 
let not any one impute it to me asa sin that I com- 
plain ~The Lord gave her to me!—The Lord 
hath taken her away !—I am no dissembler—I can- 
not add, Blessed be the name of the Lord ! 

Nothing could snatch from the grasp of death 
the sweetest, gentlest victim he ever setzed. For 
the first time since our union did she give me an 
uneasy sensation—she died ! 





“MISCELLANY. 


VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. 


TRANSLATED FROM A LATE NUMBER OF “LE CONSTITUTION- 
NELL,”’ FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
( Continued from page 134. ) 

Ir such be the true state of things, where then are we 
to fd the crimes of this philosophy, which is accursed 
as the source of every evil, and why endeavour to pro- 
scribe works that bear its stamp? Why pronounce a ter- 
rible anathema against writers, who have mixed some 
errors with a multitude of truths, and of whom the differ- 
ent governments lave successively adopted and still 
duily adopt, the ideas, the projects, the reforms and the 
counsels ? Let us be just at least, that in severely re- 
proaching them with fuults inseparable from human na- 
ture, we may not forget the nobic and useful employment 
they have so often made of their talents; let us not shut 
our eyes to the light, that we may not see the services 
they have rendered to society. Were those writers then 
the first to.pronounce in the world the names of liberty, 
country, toleration ? Had they not illasteious precu sors 
ia the career that they have eun with courage? Did they, 
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not show themselves the disciples and the successors, 
not only of the greatest and most virtuous writers of pa- 
gan antiquity, but also the faithful echos of the sacred 
writers ? Is there not profound philosophy in Bossuct, 
who went so far in search of truth, and was so bold in 
its manifestation ? Did not friar Pascal sound the abyss 
of doubt ? Was not Fenelon an apostle of liberty, a friend 
of the people’s rights? Massillon.a preacher of tolerance ? 
And Voltaire, does he not merit some praise for having 
thundered against ambition, war and conquest, as the 
austere censurer of Louis XIV. and the tender instructor 
of the royal pupil of Villeroy ? Justice! justice! this is 
the duty of all, and particularly of those who take upom 
themselves the charge of teaching truth and morality to 
individuals and to nations. 

Voltaire, struck with the cuipable abuse that the hu 
man passions had made of a thing sacred, and resolving 
to extirpate every error that was covered with the cloak 
of religion, too often forgot the respect that he owed to 
this daughter of heaven, who has founded and maintains 
the social state in a large part of the world. He some- 
times too lightly considered questions united with the 
highest political considerations. He abused of his re- 
doubted talent for pleasantry, and turned into ridicule sen- 
timents whose charm and pureness should never be adyl- 
terated nor blemished! be did not fear wounding 
modesty, which is one of the first graces of a writer; he 
had passions, and was sometimes irrasvible; he com- 
mitted faults. But how many fine qualities, noble ac- 
tions, services rendered to nations, efface his errors or 
his faults! Had ever any one a deeper hatred than he for 
any species ef hypocrisy? What writer has like him 
combatted to such extremes superstition, the disgrace 
of true religion ? Has he not written on the divinity, in 
verse, wherein he rises to the magnificence of Racine 
himself? Should we forget that the sage and pious Benoit 
XIV. received with joy and read with admiration M4ac- 
homet, which is a tragic satire against fanaticism and con- 
jurers, as fizire is, in many places, a hymn to that 
religion which consecrates the pardon OF injuries? Un- 
der how many forms has not this courageous Proteus 
preached to us toleration, this affectingj consequence of 
the morality of Jesus Christ, and a virtue so necessary to 
the world ? Was not his long life consecrated to attack- 
ing every species of fraud, the indefinite accretion of 
taxes or their unjust settlement, the scandalous dilapi- 
dations of the farmers of the king’s revenue, the frivo- 
lous employment of a part of the people’s earnings, the 
secret practice of the courts in criminal actions, the dis- 
proportion of punishment with the offence, the barbarism 
of the executions ? In relation to political opinions, of what 
ean he be reproached even to day ? He shewed himself, as 
much by reason as by sentiment, the declared partizan of 
monarchical government; he was fond of the forms of 
it, and even a little of the abuses, retrieved with the var- 
nish of grace and elegance. But there can be no doubt 
that we should have seen him one of the most ardent de- 
fenders of constitutional monarchy, since he was the first 
who commended to us the English government. One 
cannot pronounce this name of liberty, that now daily 
resounds in the world, without recollecting how much 
Voltaire did for this idol of generous souls; but his first 
title to public gratitude, that which renders his memory 
still dearer than his genius to posterity, is the love of 
humanity. There is none of man’s afflictions that did 
not < ply affect him. You well attest the virtue of his 
hearc, Sirven, Calas, Labarre, and you, Lalli, whose inis- 
fortunes produced so noble a defender of publie liberty, 
alas! you would not have fallen under the sword of per- 


secution, could Voltaire have pled your cause before your 
judges and the assembled peop!ic, if he could have dis 
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played at the bar that eloquence of heart, which warms 
all his works, when he speaks of the scourges that attack 
whole nations—of wars, massacres, proscriptions, of tri- 
bunals of blood, and funeral piles. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
——— me 
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THE THINKER.....Wo. XIV. 
TO NED MEGRIMS. 
Sin, 

Ir cannot be denied, were it desirable, that every man 
has the unquestionable privilege of enjoying his own 
opinion. This is a right which belongs especially to our 
country, and is the basis of real liberty throughout the 
world. But, Sir, if such opinions are subversive of good 
erder, if they tend to destroy the happiness of society, 
to introduce immorality and vice, when promulgated, 
their publication should be checked, their sentiment op- 
posed, their influence destroyed. And as I consider 
your “ observations” in the last number of the Magazine, 
to be of this clays, I shall, however feebly and ineffectu- 
ally, raise my voice against them. 

In the first place, 1 will premise, that the institution 
of marriage was ordained by the Creator, himself, who 
saw that man needed an help, meet for his labours, for 
counsel, for the supporting of life’s many cares, which, 
alone and unaccompanied by a being of like social capac- 
ities, he could never have surmounted with comfort to 
himself, or honour to his God. It is true, she who was 
given him as a helper, did lead Aim to misery ; but it was 
not without the permission of his Maker, who for his 
own glory, and man’s ultimate happiness, had placed her 
in a situation, where the Tempter had power to seduce 
her. The eye of the enlightened christian beholds this 
without terror, without a single emotion of dislike to- 
wards that sex, which was made the instrument of intro- 
ducing sin and sorrow into the world: for it could not 
but have been intended by the mind of infinite wisdom, 
48 a necessary cause for displaying his grace to millions 
of our race, who should descend from these original 
transgressors. I shall not however, dwell upon this 
point, as it will not probably be contested ; otherwise I 
would inquire, where should we have been, but for the 
creation of woman ? 

Now if the Giver of all good saw that it was fit for man to 
have woman for his companion in the days of antedeluvian 
simplicity, when troubles, cares and sorrows, were less 
common, how much greater the necessity at this period of 
the world, when mankind from their numerous multiplica- 
tion, find difficulties increase, and selfishness supercede 
that benevolence, which could formerly embrace the 
whole of the little family of Adam. 

Zam not prepared to recommend matrimony under 

every circumstance in life, from the poor labourer, whose 
daily wages give him but scantily the necessaries of life, 
to him who riots on the couch of luxurious plenty. But 
any man of common energy, with a business modevately 
lucrative, may be capable of supporting a wife in such a 
style, as would be productive of happiness to both. She 
should, however, be well chosen, and not one whose only 
help woud be that of draining his purse, whose only ob- 
ject in uniting her fate with his, is to prevent the stigma 
too often attached ta a certain unfortunate class of our 
countrywomen, or to enjoy the means of indulging a taste 
for fipery and display. Such a woman, neglecting the 
duties of a wife, destitute of a proper affection, is not 
worthy the title of one. Having entered the state, she 
should keep his happiness and prosperity constantly in 
view, as the pole-star of her every action; and regard bis 
approbation as her richest reward. Such will be the 
conduct of a good wife—of many who are now can- 
didates. 

You, Sir, it is presumed, have been the dupe of some 
artfdl and unprincipled woman; and who, although a 
disgrace to her sex, you take as a criterion of the whole— 
as a standard to try her by, who has been the delight of 
the world, since it rolled its volitions in the universe. 
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Under this hypothesis, every indulgence should be grant- 
ed you ; for I can conceive of a state which might awak- 
en disgust with the sex, although philo»ophy and good 
sense forbid us to condemn half the world, becatise we 
are now bleeding under the wounds one has inflicted 
on us. 

The pleasures of a bachelor, however they many irra- 
diate the morning, must lose their charm in the evening 
of life, if they do not occasion his sun to set at noon. 
His course naturally becomes irregular, and for want of 
that charm which sweetens home, and renders it the 
most happy retreat frum the cares of business, he wan- 
ders into dissolute society, where destructive habits are 
engendered, and the sacred ordinance of heaven, the tie 
which holds the world in the bonds of social order, is 
represented as a “private curse,” because it opposes 
lust, incontinency, and unhallowed pleasure, which can 
alone prevail extensively as he becomes the victim of 
such unnatural doctrine. = 

Do you fear the « Fiebeisties' of a a wile” when the 
curtain of night excludes all human eyes, and silence 
shuts the ears of all around you? Perform your duty to 
her, to yourself, to socicty, to your God, and the cheer- 
ing plaudits from her lips will bestow more comfort on 
the mind, than the reflections of years while you press 
the “ solitary couch,” can ever do. Her advice, if you 
but regard it, will save you from many troubles, extri- 
cate you from many difficulties ; and the improvement of 
your life, from the good resolutions she will aid you to 
adopt and perform, will compensate for a thousand incon- 
veniences, which your distempered fancy conjures up in 
view of the marriage state. A man who cannot endure 
the noise necessarily attendant on the infant state of 
children, must be a miserable being in any situation, and 
altogether unfit for a residence in this world, where tu- 
mult and disorder are found mingled in almost every 
state. Did he, however, behold in them only a “ pest of 
vipers who would one day sting him to the heart,” al- 
though he was labouring to nourish and cherish them, 
patience might look on and weep, while virtue bade him 
to complain. But do we find such nests ? Or do we not 
rather seldom find one of these ungrateful children, when 
compared with the multitudes of those who grow up the 
joy of their parents, the support and comfort of their de- 
clining age? é 

One more consideration, Sir, and I take my leave. 
When you shall add to the megrims (from being afflicted 
with which, I presume you assume the name) the tortur- 
ing frenzy of some malignant fever, when your parched 
tongue can scarcely articulate “give me some drink, 
Titinius,” while your languid eye rolls its clouded orb, 
and seeks in vain the friend your heart delights in, will 
you not then wish for affection’s hand to smooth your 
pillow, and administer to your various wants ? When con- 
sumption’s hectic glow mocks the stranger with unnatural 
bloom, and respiration’s throb is contracted to life’s al- 
most extinction, will you need no wife’s soft bosom to 
support your burning head, no daughter’s hand to turn 
your aching frame, and strive to alleviate your pains ? 
Or will a stranger’s purchased service satisfy as well ? 
Will you pour into the ear of a disinterested hireling 
your dying words, and breathe your last without one 
tearful eye to prove that you were loved? Hf so, live a 
bachelor ; die as he dies, who has neglected to make such 
friends as death can never part. 
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THE CON TRIBUTOR.....Wo. IV. 
To delve for jifein.Mammon’s dirty mine ! 


BEartrir. 

To inveigh against the vices and follies of mankind is 
a thankless office; but not always a hopeless one. If 
they could be convinced, that to surrender them would 
be to gratify their seiflove, by promoting their own in- 
terest, and securing their own happiness, there cowd 
scarcely be a question, but they would be as ready to 
“let the tempter gv,” as they now we to retain him. 








But here rests the difficulty ; their views of the character 
of God and his government are so vague and indistinct, 
or so grossly corrupt, that it is a matter of no small dif. 
ficulty to make them believe, that He does not govern by 
arbitrary rules, or that Lis commandments are designed— 
not for his own happiness, for he is infinitely happy in him- 
self, but expressly and solely for their good, and intended 
only to promote their well-being in time and eternity. 

These erroneous views which men too generally pos. 
sess, lead them into courses of conduct, which can nei- 
ther be reconciled with their duty to their Maker, or with 
their individual good. ‘The accumulation of riches to the 
exclusion of every other concern, is one of those paths 
in life, which they have strewed with imaginary flowers, 
and decked with wreaths which they would fondly be. 
lieve are amaranthine; but itis a course filled with thorns, 
and whose end is most generally a precipice of destruction. 

Idieness is a vice of the most baneful nature ; too much 
therefore, cannot be said in praise and commendation of 
industry. Poverty is an evil, whose haggard form has 
never been depicted in colours too strong, even in poetry ; 
and it follows that competency is a blessing, which can. 
not be too highly desired, or too éagerly sought after. 
But that sordid spirit, which embues the mind witha 
colouring so detracting to human nature, that avarice 
which, like the blast of the Sirocco, lays waste every 
good feeling of the heart, and palsies every exertion of 
the mind, is a vice that calls for the severest reprehen- 
sion, and whose pestiferous effects are so widely felt at 
the present day, that the strong arm of duty and reason, 
in behalf of public and private good, should Le exerted 
to subdue this potent enemy. 

Ask an uninformed spectator, what he should conceive 
to be the first duty of men, judging trom the action’ of 
those around him? Would he not say, that the great 
end and aim of his existence must be to hoard up riches ? 
that the love of gain was the first lesson taught him in 
life, and like the beard of the Jews, never to be surren- 
dered but with it? and that the second duty was. like 
unto it—love yourself to the exclusion of all others in the 
world? In whata point of view does this place our species ! 
But so it is! in every age of the world, men have been 
“Jed astray” by their passions, but never by “ light from 
heaven!” Thev have been taught to pay homage to the 
only true God; but they must “set up for themselves 
golden images, and fall down and worship them ;” they 
have been taught “to love God with all their hearts, and 
their neighbours as themselves ;” but they have excluded 
them from their callendars, that they might have riches, 
and power, and fame to reign over them! But let them 
recollect, * they shall have their reward.” 

This spirit of gain, which now so entirely possesses 
them, destroys all those feelings of the beart, which alone 
can confer real happiness; it contracts the mind to such 
narrow limits, that its perceptions are unavailable in pro- 
ducing sensations of pleasure, if they must be termed 
such, but of the lowest nature; and conscience that 
viceyerent of the Most High, cannot bestow one gratify. 
ing emotion ; and, if its voice is heard, it rises in aecusa- 
tions against reason perverted, and a corrupted heart. 

Let it never be forgotten, that in competency and con- 
tent, we shall find the true Philosoper’s Stone, that 
transmutes every thing it touches, into—Happiness ; and 
that as beings destined for immortality, it is a duty of 
the highest importance to cultivate our ininds, to call 
forth and put in exercise every good disposition and af. 
fection; for these alone are estimabie iu this world, and 
these are all we can carry with us into futurity; and ever 
bear in mind, that charity and good will to all men must be 
the foundation of that superstructure, which, built up in 
the spirit of christianity, will most assuredly reach the 
skies. 
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CONVERSATION, 
Auruoven a similarity exists between fine writing and 
elegant conversation, different talents are requisite for 
each. Good writing requires a degree of reflection, and 
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py bebitual exercise assumes an ease otherwise anattain- 
able. Wit in conversation seems not the result of reflec- 
tion, and appears mest to advantage when assisted by 
imagination. This will appear obvious in men elated 
with liquor, who have the ability of striking out in fan- 
tastical and capricious images, which excite our risible 
faculties. Weare apt to wonder at this, circumstance, 
and are ata loss to account for the fact. In the exercise 
of wit, there is indeed an apparent inconsistency ; some- 
thing in it which we admire, borders on extravagance 
of folly, and at the same time retains the appearance of 
thought and humour. In writing, the goed breeding 
which is exhibited in conversation can be discovered.— 
The manner of expression accompanied by emphasis and 
gesture, add much to the beauty of the latter. To con- 
verse well is a talent which few possess, but all 
admire. Common intercourse with mankind may not al- 
ways admit of elegance of diction or manner. Complaints 
have been frequently made of the corruption of languages 
by the adoption of foreign words, so necessary to convey 
foreign ideas, by those whose commercial habits necessa- 
rily oblige them to introduce new expressions. But 
these complaints are in some measure groundless. So 
long as the standard writers are preseived, there is little 
danger of losing modeis of propriety of language, or 
correctness of expression. Many indeed are the pre- 
requisites to excellence, snd those who are happily en- 
dowed with it, must have bestowed much labour and 
pains in its acqusition, A studied expression is more 
disagreeable and irksome than a loose and careless one ; 
but well chosen language attended by a competent share 
of information and good sense, are always sure of admir- 
ers in every society. Good breeding, affability and good 
humour, are as necessary ingredients in conv ersation, as 
fine ideas and elegant language. Moroseness and a de- 
termined disinclination to the feelings of company, are 
incompatible to politeness, and intolerabie in alt societies. 
So argues selfishness, than which no other passion is 
more justly and universally despised. 


—— +e 


THE PRICE OF A JEST. 

Tuat pleasant and industrious writer, Dr. Faller, was 
greatly admired for his agreeable conversation ; but he 
had a fault which is too common with persons who abound 
in wit—he wouid rather lose his friend than a jest. Hav- 
ing written some verses upon a scolding wife, Dr. Co- 
sins, master of Queen’s College, Cambridge, his friend 
and patron, one day desired to have acopy of them; to 
whom Fuller imprudently replied—1: is needless to 
give you the copy, for you have the original.’ This jest, 
though it happened to be a truth, gave such offence, that 
the docter instantly withdrew his patronage, and was 
ever after Fuller’s enemy. 

Very different was the behaviour of Sir William Dawes, 
archbishop of York. Not long ter the death of his 
lady, his grace happened at one of his public dinners, to 
make some observations on the loss he had sustained in 
his Mary; saying, that she was mare pacificum. A cu- 
rate, who knew her character well enough, could not 
help smiling at this, and whispering to his neighbour, 
said, “ Aye, but she was mare mortuum first.” The arch. 
bishop overheard the remark; but, instead of resenting 
it, he presented the curate a little while after to a valu- 
able benefice, and was his good friend so long as he 
lived. 


ea} 2 2 


LIGHT READING. 


= 
PRINCIPALLY EXTRACTED FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Tae Journal of Ghent, of the 17th of April, contains the — 


following article :— 

“ A horrible catastrophe occurred near D’ Ecloo. An 
unhappy peasant, followed by his three children, went to 
seek his brother, in more fortunate circumstances than 
himself, for the purpose of asking some assistance. He 
niet bim_on the way, mentioned his necessitics, and told 
him that his children weve dying of hunger. The broth- 
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er, affected by the recital, desired him to go and seek his 
wife, and ask on his part, afd by bis order, fur a certain 
quantity of bread and potatoes. The unhappy man ran 
to the house ufhis sister-im-law, whorejccted his pray ersand 
inhumanly thrust this a@nfortunate family out of door. In 
despair he returned te&his own home, and not being able 
to give hiv childgrén bread, he resolved to zive them death. 
He tied them all three together with a cord, which he fas- 
tened by means of a stick, and, deaf to their piercing 
cries, he flung them into a well, where he also precipita- 
ted himself. In the mean time lis brother returning to 
his own house, asked his wife, if she had fulfilled his 
wishes, and on her replying in the negative, he charged 
a domestic immediately to take to his poor relatives doub- 
le the quantity of provisions he had at first intended for 
them. This domestic finds the assistance useless, and 
with tears recounted the frightful catastrophe. The broth- 
er, furious at the event, and in a moment or violent irri- 
tation, blew out his wife’s brains with a pistol, He 
has, it is said, been arrested.” 


¥ SLAVERY. 


Who can read the annexed shameful advertisement, 
and oot in his heart curse the existence of a traffic at once 
sordid, base, unjust, and disgraceful to the human being? 

FOR SALE. 

A negro woman, an excellent drudge, with her child about 
ten months old, also a few barrels of very old coffee. 

Good God! was it for this that man was formed ? Sure- 
ly not ; but why sean the dispensaiions of a wise providence! 
or why not scau his decrees !—methinks the spirits of the 
injured negroes ascend to Ade throne—there they enjoy 
that liberty which their fellow creatures robbed them 
of—there their humble spirits call for vengeance on the 
tyrants who deprived them of their rights. 





COUNT RUMFORD’S 


Was an excellent scheme fy exciting sympathetic industry 
amongst the children of the poor at Munich. In the large 
hall, where the elder children were busy in spinning, there 
was a range of seats for the younger children, who were 
not yet permitted to work—these being compelled to sit 
idle, and to see the busy multitude, grew extremely un- 
easy in their own situation, and became very anxious to 
be employed, 

Match of 2000 Miles in 45 Days —Barnet this morning, 
April 21, at eight o’clock, had completed 83 miles since 
his commencement on Saturday at two o’clock in the af: 
ternoon. 

Molineux, the once farmidable competitor of Tom Grib: 
is now in the North of Ireland, in concert with Dogherty, 
the prime Irish boy, teaching the natives to spar ! 

In the promenade in Hyde Park, on Sunday, a greasy 
butcher came in rude contact with a beau, near Kensington- 
gardens. A scuffle ensued, in whicl) the butcher seized 
the beau by his frill, which came away in his rude grasp, 
with a little dickey breast attached to it, being the whole 
shirt worn by the beau, who sneaked off amidst the laugh 
and grin of the spectators. 


EXTRAORDINARY APPREIIENSION. 


As an old soldier, belonging to the 56th Regiment, was 
passing through Coventry-street on Friday night, he stum- 
bled upon a black lad, whom, fiom the description public- 
ly given of him, he conjectured to Le the xlentical ab- 
sconded black, late in the service of Captain Peyton, of 
Lincoln’s Inn fields, charged with stealing « draft for 801. 
which his master had left in his check book. Our veteran 
brought him nolens voicns to the Office, in Bow-street, 
although the culprit was disguised in a midshipman’s dress. 
He is 20 years old, but appears to be only 15; and, on 
being put to the Bar, he paced it as if he was walking 
the quarter-deck. Several things of value were found 
upon him, and, being stiipped, a silver sauff box in the 
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form ofa book was discovered hid between his legs, with 
his name engraven. 

On Mr. Birnie’s asking for bis name, he declared it to 
be Joseph Innes, Esq.—(Laughter.)—* You no laugh now, 
observed the accused ; “ but laugh when blackee is hang- 
ed.” 

He at length owned he had squandered his master’s 80! 
in eating and drinking, and also on Madamisole/ Upon 
his leaving the bar, he exclaimed “ Good bye, Massa.” 
It appears that 401. out of the 801. was received by a fe- 
male servant it the house of Capt. Peyton, who, together 
with her own paramour, is now in custody. The pris- 
oner, Blackee, was committed. 


i ____ 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1817. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


From Spanish America.—A Demerara paper of the 50th 
April brings another version of Revolutionary events in 
the vicinity of the Oroonooko, in Terra Firma. A Spanish 
emigrant in Demerara had received information, that a 
plot to deliver the Spanish port of Augustura to the pa- 
triot chief Piar, had been providentially dctected; that 
Fitzgerald, the traitorous Governor had been arrested and 
sent in irons to the General in Chief, Morille, at Vare- 
nag, for trial and punishment; and that his principal as- 
sociate, a Commissary, with a number of inferior abettors, 
had been summarily tried and shot; that two days after 
the detection of this plot, the royalist General Moralies 
appeared in force before Augustura, from Carraccas, 
gave battle to the revolutionary army under General 
Cadana, defeated it, and compelled it to retreat six legues, 
where it halted. Here they were followed by the Span- 
ish General Sorati, with 1500 men from Fort Guyana; a 
battle ensued, when the latter was completely defeated 
by the revolutionists, and himself and most of his troops 
either killed or made prisoners. After his success, Gen. 
eral Morralles entered Augustura, tranquillized the pub- 
lic mind, gave orders for provisioning and reinforeimg the 
garrison, and then set out in quest of the party which 
had defeated Sorati. 


Fatal Duel.—On Monday afternoon, Lt. Meath and 
, midshipman, met at Hoboken, to settle a 
dispute with pistols ; andwe are sorry to have to add, 
the former fell at the first fire and immediately expired. 
We have not heard any particulars either of the quarrel 
or the meeting.—Ev. Post. 





A very distressing case of hydrophobia occurred at 
Quebec last month, Madame Bruneau, who had been vio- 
lently bitten on the arm bya cat in November last, was 
seized with all the dreadful symptoms of the disorder, 
and after the most excruciating agonies, expired in con- 
vulsions. A few hours after her decease, the body be- 
came perfectly putrid. 

It is rumoured that the Hon. John Quincy Adams is 
momentiy expected in this country from England, to 
assume the important duties of Secretary of State, to 
which high office he has been appointed by President 
Monroe. 

The Steam Boat Massachusetts has arrived at Salem, 
and will shortly commence running between that port 
and Boston. 


The President has arrived at New York on his tour t: 
the northward, and a disposition has been manifested, iv 
all the cities which he has visited, to show him the res 
pect which is due to his station. 


We are happy in stating that the long contested Boy 
ston case, has been finally compromised between the tow: 
and the heir at law,of Mr. Thomas Boylstori’s estat 
John Lowell, Esq. is deputed to go to England, for ti 
purpose of adjusting all the concerns respecting the wi 
of Mr. Boylston. 


Edward T. Channing, Esq. has been appointed by th 
Selectmen of Boston, to deliver the Anniversary Oration 
on the 4th of July next. 


Performances continue at the Washington Gardens and 
Circus. The Gardens are illuminated with Gas Laghis. 
_——————————————— 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Emery Rice, to Miss Betsy Kirk— 
Mr. John Gale, to Miss Lydia Humphrey—Mr. Samuel 
B. Bannister, to Miss Sophia 8. Elkildson—Mr. Jolin 8. 
Allds, to Miss Betsy Perry. 


DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Mr. David Watson 

—Mr. Abijah Crane, aged 75—Mr. John Norman, aged 
69—Mrs. Martha Brewer, aged 45—Capt. Solomon Bur 

aged 52—Mr. Charles, Tidd, aged 27 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 








FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


To the author of “Observations on a single and mars 
ried life,” in last Magazine. 
Sar, who art thou, with lips profane, 
And heart more cold than Zembla’s snows ; 
‘Who dares thus publicly proclaim 
That “marriage” is the “ worst”’ of woes ? 
What writhing serpent ’twin’d thy pen, 
And fed its point with bitt’rest gall ? 
What dzrmion from his wild’ring den 
£’er bade thee “ marriage” “slavery” call. 


Poor foolish man !—if man thou art— 

Rail on, and vent thy native spite ; 

* Eject thy venom—ease thy heart, 

For “woman” bids thee now good-night. 
Go, man of ice, go seek a cell 

With thorns and thistles rude o’ergrown ; 
There ’mid its gloom forever dwell, 

And press thy flinty “ eowch alone.” 


Go—and when pain shall rack thy bones, 
When mis’ry bids thy bosom swell, 
Let furies answer to thy groans, 
And mock thee with their frightful yell. 
May never “ woman’s’’ angel voice 
E’er soothe to peace thy tortur’d soul ; 
May never female “ smile”’ rejoice 
Or aught of all thy wees control. 
But may’st thou sink in sullen gloom, 
The scorn and jest of all the fair, 
Without a “ child” to mourn thy doom, 
Or “ wife” to bless thee in her pray’r. 
ALBERT. 
3a 
FOR THE HOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
“ WHIP BEHIND !” 


Lone have I mus’d, some theme to find 
For sermon, song or ditty, 

‘Until the cry of “whip seurp,” 
Methought was somewhat witty. 

Nay, critics, snarl not at my song 
Nor deal your lash on me ; 

For if you think tis much too lenz, 
Why, skip verse number three. 

The lawyers—kind, obliging souls ' 
Their clients whip fall hard ; 

While by the pen of critic tools 
Is whip’d the gentle bard. 

The canting tribe of Jewish race, 
With guineas whip the wise ; 

While some folks,* with an honest face, 
Their patrons whip with lies / 

Ambition,—how I love the name ! 
Whips monarchs from their throne, 

°Till Satan, jealous, cries out, shume / 
And whips ambition down. 

The quack, with “ paten?”’ nostrums rare, 
His patient whips to death ; 

But justice soon, with pious care, 
The quack whips out of breath. 

Poutcns, the queen of Market-square, 
With many a pleasing prank, 

Entices fools to buy her ware, 
Then whips them with a—Branx ! 

Bat more the Sland’rer’s scourge I hate 
Than any I have sung ;— 

His whip is worse than lash of fate, 
That fogs you with his—tengue / 

ALBERT, Jn. 
* Tt is hardly necessary t remark that the author docs not 
nea Pausress. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Editors, 


The appearance of one of our Club, Med Meyrima, in 
your last, has encouraged me to offer the enclosed ; if it 
meet your approbation, by inserting it you will much 
oblige yours, H. 8S. 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


I srxo of joys perfect and pure, 
Of pleasures we bachelors share ; 
Of happiness solid and sure, 
Devoid of all trouble and care. 
When we rise from our bed at the dawn, 
We rove as we list unrestrain’d, 
As free as the zephyrs of morn, 
And laugh at the fools who’re enchain’d, 


In a cot where good cheer doth entice, 
Where peace and content reigns screne, 
(Except a black tabby for mice,) 
No female was ever yet seen, 
Nor is heard the melodious notes, 
Of “family music” so fine, 
When a score of squalling young throats, 
In concert harmonious join. 


Nor the breeze so benignant of love, 
Transformed to the whirlwind of rage, 
Blows furious from deary, my dove, 
And defies all attempts to assuage. 
With the bliss, that this truth must attend 
When the clouds of misfortune abound, 
With searcely a penny to spend ; 
And a brood almost starving around. 


These cares shall ne’er énter our cot, 
Independent we swear to remain, 
Keep aloof from the hymenial knot, 
Nor be bound by an apron-string-chain. 


At eve we'll the pleasure enjoy, 
Of a home freed from woman and woe, 
With a book and segar we'll employ 
The moments of time as they go. 


Then here’s to the state “ single blessedness,” 
The perfect elysium below, 

For wedlock’s a state of wretchedness, 
And conjugal bliss is all show. 


—~——3 ee 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCII. 
Written by a late member of the Boston Theatre. 


Sweet bird, how pleas’d I view thy endless care, 
Thy mossy dwelling waving in the air ! 

How oft I mark throughout the livelong day 

Thy course from bush to bush, from spray to spray ! 
O’er lofty trees, and wavy fields, thy flight, 

To bring, before the dewy fall of night, 

The sustenance thy unfiedg'’d offspring crave, 
And only from thy ceaseless labors have. 

On each return I hear thy constant mate 

With twitt’ring wings, and melody elate, 

Greet thy approach—and as thy golden breast 
Finds, on the outward boughs a needful rest, 
She from thy bill the welcome treasure takes, 
And with her young a happy banquet makes. 


Fond, happy bird, how envied is thy lot, 

Thou from the youngster of the neighbouring cot 
Art free,—above his reach thy dwelling lies, 

And safely sereen’d e’ea trom his prying eyes, 
Else might some murd’rous steanc its firmness shake, 
And quick distress and sure destruction make ; 
But thou art all secure—whilst I 

Who gaze upon thee with a friendly eye, 

And as I rest upon my labouring spade 

Wishing kind heaven for me such home had made; 
Know not what hour may ter me from that rest, 
That could it last would make me cver blest. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


S ORIGINAL. 

A Physician having recently removed his dwel- 
ling place, called upon a painter, and desired him 
to paint him a Sten ; which the painter promised 
to have finished with all despatch. In a short 
time the doctor called for his Sign, but was told it 
was not done. Having called repeatedly, and 
each time receiving the same answer, his patience 
became exhausted ; when at length the usual repl 
being given, he exclaimed somewhat in a passion 
—‘[ believe 1 am one of the wicked generation, 
who shall ask for a Sign, but no Sign shall be given 
them.” 





A gentleman well known in the fashionable 
world to make use of that article of dress, which 
ladies only are privileged to wear, lately had some 
difference with a gentleman, who protested against 
his dress—suffering his antagonist’s irritable ex- 
pressions, in preference to resenting them at the 
expense of his knuckles. 


——~@S- 
(SELRCTED.) 


COUNT DE GRANCE. 


The Count de Grance being wounded in the knee 
with a musket ball, the surgeons made“many in- 
cisions in the flesh to find it. The Count losin 
patience at last, asked them, why they cut fo 
carved him so cruelly P “ We are seeking the ball ; 
said they. ‘“ Why the devil did you not speak be- 
fore!” said the Count, * I took it out myself and 
have it in my pocket.” 


A ROGUE CAUGHT IN BAD COMPANY. 

The Duke of Ossona, being Viceroy of Naples, 
went on board the Spanish gallies, on a festival, to 
make use of his right of delivering ove wretch from 
punishment. . He gee | pi many, and asked, 
why they came there. All excused themselves on 
various pretences, save one, who confessed his 
crimes, and said, that his punishment was too light 
for them. The Duke exclaimed, Here, take away 
this villain ; lest he should corrupt all these honest 
men !”’ and he instantly set him free. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We had devoted the usual space to our dramatic de- 
partment, but regret that the length of the last theatrical 
compels us to defer it till our next publication. 

We have received an “ Epigram on certain transactions 
connected with the ministry of President Monroe, in 
France ;” but, as it is characterized by more wit than 
prudence, gnge-has, besides, a political physiognomy, we 
beg leave to decline its insertion—though from a corres- 
pondent whom we highly esteem. 

« A Married Man” and “ Matrimonia,” on the subject 
of Ned Megrims’ Essay, will observe that the subject is 
treated of by The Thinker. We solicit other favours 
from their pens. 

« Fashion,” “ An Admirer of Beauty,” “ The Orphans,” 
and “ The Thinker, No. XV.” are received. 

Erratum.—In our last theatrical, 3d page, Ist column, 
5 lines from bottom, for patron read patrons—last column, 
4 lines from bottom, for “the present state and entirely 
different condition ef society”, read “the present state of 
the Staex and entirely different condition of society.” 

«“X. ¥.” hag requested us to state, that in his commu- 
nication on “ Painting, &c.” in our last, Mr. Field’s name 
was inadvertently written in lieu of Mr. Coles’, 
—_—_——S———S—“—aa-___e-_e_r 
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